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PLAYING WITH GAI^IHS PEOPLE PLAY 

APA Washington j D.C. September 1971 
James F. Guinan Bowling Green State University 

Tha first ■mle of every game is that you have to take it very 
seriously 3 and pretend that it Is not a game at all* Mi eKaraple, is 
this paper which you are about to read. I have already raGeived four 
requests for reprints, two letters of request from tha convention ublic 
Information Officer, and an offer to publish (in some obscure journal) 
this very paper, And I haven't yet even decided what I'm going to say. 

Now, everyone knows (and you readers must know best of all or you 
wouldn't be reading this) that professional and Bciantific contributions 
are matters to be taken very seriously. To act as though an official 
program at an APA Convention to which hundrads of important professional 
and scientific persons come thoueanda of miles might really be Just an- 
other absurd game would ba a violation of a rule T^^e all believe in and 
live by. Right? Just because we all come to the same place, wear the 
appropriate clothes, interact with the appropriate people, go to the ap- 
propriate meetings, and simultaneously behave In the appropriate manner, 
is no reason to suggest that we are playing a game (in Tjhich people go 
to a playing field, don their uniforms, take their positions, and then 
follow the rules) , 

Is it? 

I suppose that before I get too far Into this thing 1 had better de- 
fine my terms and that stuff. It Is a well knofki rule that any scholarly 
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or scientific paper begins with an adequate definition of all the terms. 
Penalty for violating that rule is loss of publication; if frequently 
violated, one can even be thrown out of the game (publishing game, that 
is). Thus, I better tell you what 1 mean by what I mean. 

It seems to me that the nature of human games is that they are be- 
haviors that are committed in and of themselves with no meaning or pur- 
pose external to their being coiranitted. This is to say that there are 
behaviors coiranitted for the sake of committing those behaviors. For ex- 
ample, I ask why does the man want to move an odd-shaped ball over an 
imaginary line? You answer, because that is a touchdown. I ask why does 
he want points, you say so he will win the game, I ask so what? And 
eventually you say that's Just the way they play the game, and if. you’SE 
going CO play the game , then you h ave to follow the ^ules . Should I 
then reply that the rules don't make any sense, ?????? 

A rule is a descrlbable behavior that is committed In a given set 
of circumstances. I carry a football, you tackle me, and I hit you with 
a bat. Foul. The rule says what I am to do when tackled. When I break 
the rule, punishment follows. As I follow the rule, then I am playing 
a good game . 

1 am being aware as I compose this that I am repeatedly saying to 
myself "How I say this in such a way that the reader will know ex- 

actly what I mean?" It Is as though there is a rule about writing some- 
thing that 1 must pay more attention to what you will think I am saying 
than to what I want to say. And if I break that rule, something bad 
will happen. Hnnraraninm. Like somehow 1 am totally responslhle for whether 
or not you understand me. Like If you don't understand. It has to be 
because I'm doing something wrong. I wonder who makes all these rules 

O 
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Let me digress back to talking about g^es. I liopa you’re a little 
confused (as many are) as to whether I’m talking about ’’real games” like 
football, or tennis ^ or ”those other kinds of gfflnes” like Eric Berne 
wrote books about. The fact of the matter is that I don't differentiate. 
From where I look out upon human behavior, I notice people attributing 
value and power to behaviors that seem to be pretty absurd* Like does 
It really make any difference whether the margins on this paper are 1^ 
inches? (I recently had a manuscript rej acted because of the typing) 

Does it really make any difference if a department decides to add three 
courses or drop two? Does it really make any dlfferenea whether or not 
you’re reading this paper to pass the time, or to impress yc colleagues? 
I agree, of course that it does. And add only that it is about the same 
difference that it makes whether or not a quarterback calls for an end- 
run or a deep^pasa play, ^ only a ffects the out coma of the game . 

Games are behaviors created by man (oopsi Now with Women’s Libs I've 
got to remember to say, "created by persona” , not "man”). And I think 
that this is an Important rule in detarmlning what is and what is not a 
game. That I aat is no g^e. How, when, where, and with whom I eat are 
products of my own choices and thereby determined by whatever rules I 
follow* Thus what begins as a very natural and/or reasonable behavior 
may take upon itself eKpectatlons or rules ^d than become a g^e. Run- 
ning is a very natural behavior, Rimnlng a race is a behavior created by 
man* Being pleasant to friends Is natural. Being nice because 1 have to 
is a man-made rule. 

Let me repeat what I’ve just said* Games are behaviors coimnltted for 




their own sake. Games are behaviors governed by rules. The rules of 
games are creations of man* 
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The following announceinent suddenly appeared upon a number of bulle-- 

tin boards around ornipust and in the student newspaper: 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY GROUP 
X^ednesdays 1 to 3 pm 

A weekly group experience that focuses upon the games, maneuvers, and 
manipulations that we get into and out of in our Interpersonal rela^ 
tlonahips# Interested persons call Jim Gulnan, Counseling Center - 

The following Wednesday at about ten after three, I entered our 

group rooms found twelve others there, and something about like the fol-^ 

1 owiix g t rans p ± red . 

I; (having entered , seated myself, and looking around) Geaz, 1 heard 
a lot of voices in here, and when I came In everything got silent. It’s 
almost like there’s a rule in here about who can talk,. 

Silence, 

Participant: Are you the Leader: 

I: It seems that there is aome kind of rule about finding out about a 

person’s role before the person is found. 

Silence, 

Participant: I meai\, are you running this group? 

I, Hmmmimn, If I am the run ner , then you must be a run nee . 

Laughter, 

Silence. 

Participanti I think the game has started. 

Laughter. 

Participant: Are we supposed to introduce ourselves? 

I: You are looking at me^ and I hear you asking a question. 

Participant; Fell, yeah .Boas anybody else here. Does everybody 

know everybody? 

Participant: Ha won’t answer your questions, .. I’ve been In groups with 



him before 
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Laughter* 
Participant t 
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I 'm Joe 




I’m Chris 



Participant: I’m Mary 



Participant: I’m Jack 



I: It looks to tne like there’s some kind of rule that each one of us In 



proper turn is supposed to say our name out loud. 

Laughter. 

Silence a 

I: Now I’m thinking that every time I say something about what I’m 
thinking or perceivings a silence follows* I wonder if there’s a rule 
In there someplace. Ob ^ I bet there’s a rule^ that everytime I mention 
a rule, nobody can respond. 

Participant: I think you’re playing a game. 

I: Terrific. Tell me some more about my game. Lika what rules am I 

following! bow I’m doing what. 

Participant: Wall, you’re trying to get us to know what games we’re 

playing . 

1 1 Oh, the old ”trying-tO“get-you--to-know--what“game-'you ’ra^playitig game” 
(laughter) Wall tell me gome more. Like when do I win. Or how do I lose. 
Participant I Isn’t everything a game? 

I: You’re asking me a question. 

Participant: Oh. Is there something wrong with asking questions? 

I: That’s another question. 

Partlclpaiit. Wall, can I ask questions? 

I: You just did. 

Laughter. 

Participant: He may be playing a g^a by asking questions, but aren’t you 
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just playing a game by not answering them.? 

It Right now I'ra asking myself, *'If I answer that question then I will 
be playing a different game that when I didn't anat^er all the others? 

I guess that's the trouble with questions. They ^ re so contagious. They 
only lead to more questions, never to anything else. 

Participant: I think we're making a rule now that nobody can ask questions. 
I: I think Che "G^es peopla play ' group has just started* 

Laughter. 

And so it goes* I believe I mentioned above that one of th^t first 
rules that seems to develop In human interaction games Is that they may 
not be treated like games, T 'finely, there is a rule against playing 
games, 1 find this to be particularly true amongst psychologists, and 
even more frequently true of those psychologists who have become involved 
in developing group procedures. '*It is alright to accuse others of play-“ 

Ing games t but running groups is pure". Now I too am impressed by such 
asoteria as "Honasty," intimacy," "ralatedness," and "caring," I also am 
impresaad by good old fashion fun. And in my experience, we are all too 
prone to give up one kind of rule (let's say manipulativeness, for example). 
That's only another form of "Innovation without change". We are no less 
bound, no less driven, and not at all more free* 

My first intention ?n offering the "Gamas" group was to have soma 
fun. It is gratifying well as growth’-facllltating to laugh at one* 
self. And so most of what 1 do during such a group is comment upon the 
process as I see It, join In the absurdities that davalop, and even fos- 
ter whenever possible, some games and rules that we frequently follow Iti 
our every day lives. This is simply an. extension of the Gestalt Notion, 

© hat we increase our awareness of ourselves and our behavior by conscious* 
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ly committing what we are already doing. Specific ^‘fostered*’ or direc- 
ted games usually flow out of the processes already happening. For ex-* 
ample ^ if in the group described above a a person or persona repeatedly 
and consistently only as!;sd questions ^ I would play ^’the old you^can- 
only-ask- a^questlon have participants pick partners, and take 

turns being able to only ask questions, then eKplera the effects of such 
a gaTne on the relationship. Similarly, as I or someone In the group be- 
gins to notice that their own or another's behavior seams to be being 
governed by some rule or set of rules, we make a game out of it, and then 
practice. 

Frequently it happens that after we have met for a few sessions, 
participants come into a session with a particular ^-game" they wish to 
explore or learn about. Soma of the favorites that students at Bowling 
Green gat into have to do with their relationships with their parents 
(’’the old screw-your-folks"-while-you* re-still-dependant'^upon^-thein game”) 
their professors (”the old tell- ’em only-what-He-wants-to-hear game’) 
and of course their friends and acqualntenances (the old NICETY game”) 

Wa spend a few minutes^some times longer — exploring the situations and 
Intricacies of such a game and then go ahead and play it. For example, * 
participant brings up an issue ha is presently engaged in with a room- 
mate, and after discussion it appears that neither the participant or the 
roonanate are really talking to one another; they're simply carrying on 
social lenities. I suggest to the participant that he pick a partner, 
pratend the partner Is his roommate, and play ”the old nicety g^<^» That 
is, talk to the roommate about anything at all, only make sure that there 
is an absolutely rigid rule that anything said must be ”NICE”. 

Sometimes we even play a group game. Like, ”for the next ten 
minutes, everybody has to be spontanaous, honest and open.” The fun of 
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such games — which really Is only acting out consciously that which we 
are already doing lies in becoming aware of some of our own absurdities. 
Tlie value lies In becoming aware of how many choices we really have in 
our lives i and hoxir by projecting artificial rules onto our own behavior, 
we cost ourselves our freedom. Like what happened In one session 

went something like: 

Participant; You know, ever since I’ve been coming to this group, I've 
only been getting more confused. Like X'tn beginning to wonder if my whole 
life Isn't Just one phony game after another. 

Participant; Yeah, I know what you mean. Like anything can be a game. 
Just anything at all. 

I; Well, you know who makes the rules. 

Participant: You mean who follows the rules. 

Participant; Is there a difference? 

Right at this moment I find myself wondering if I am responsible for 
your (the reader's) "unfinished business” concerning your learning about 
Games Groups, Almost like there is some kind of a rule that 1 can’t stop 
here. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF GESTALT THEORY TO INDIVIDUAL COLmSELING 
James F. Guinan, Fh.D. 8owlint> Green University 

A.P.G. A. 

Atlantic City, N, J, 

April, IQ 7 I 



I am aware that I am thinking that the real difficulty I will have in 
achieving coininunication in this paper is the range of sophistication of you, 
thf; reader. My suspicion is that some of you are l^iere because you've heard 
weird rumors about Gestalt Therapy and are here only to listen for weirdness.' 
some of you probably have an honest professional curiosity aroused by hearsay, 
and expect to learn some elementary principles of Gestalt Theory and how you may 
utilise them in your work back home, some of you are probably "experts'* who 
brag about "knowing Fritz" end are here to make sure that you are more Gestalt 
than I" the larger proportion of you are probably here because you have sensed 
through an ambiguous combination of gossip, hearsay, occasional reading, 
that Gestalt has something to offer, and you'd like to get it. 

I rather en joyed composing the above paragraph because 1 knew this one 
was to follow. I do not intend to live up to any of your espectatlons, 

I am aware that you will not be reading what I write. Rather, you will be 
busy— in the presence of this program, or as you read this— fulfilling your own 
expectations. Knowing that rather frees me, for you have probably already 
made up your mind about what counseling is all about and how it works and how it 
doesn't work. IiHiat I say here will do one of the following: 

If you're pretty much convinced that you know what you're doing as a 
counselor and it's not Gestalt, your suspicions will be confirmed 



regardless of what T may say • 

If you think that Gestalt Is really going to help you be a more 
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effective counselor, you're probably right. 

If you claim to he open*minded and flexible s and prepared to listen, 

you will only leave confused. 

1 /W. NOT ALIVE TO LIVE UP TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
YOU ARE NOT ALIVE TO LIVE UP TO MINE 
YOU ARE YOU AND I A>I I 
IF WE MEET, IT IS BEAUTIFUL 
IF NOT, IT CAN'T BE HELPED 

(Fritz Peris) 

So I allow myself to be called a gestalt therapist.; what in the world 
does that mean (actually. In the directory I'm only listed as "predominantly 
Gestalt")? It means first of all that I experience a good deal of conflict in 
even approaching the task of theorizing “eBpecially if theorizing means trans- 
lating my experience into the written word in a paper like this, A Paradox. 

There is simply no way it can be done. 

My experience Is complete. It is physical. It is emotional. It is 
Intellectual. It is and It is not verbal. The very structure of the medium 
through which you and I are now in contact with each other excludes the physical, 
narrows and limits the emotional, isolates the intellectual, and must remain 
verbal. Thus there exists no way that you will know my Gestalt Experience by 
responding to the stimulus of whatever is on this paper. 1 am putting you on to 
even attempt it. 

I am finding as I compose this that a lot of memories are entering my 
consciousness. Whan I stop typing and focus upon what I am remembering moat 
of them are occasions when I have been In my office with an individual client— 
Gestalt Theory makes a lot of sense to me. 1 am together with it. When I 

O 
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stop being with me and begin to write, I find myself trying to figure out what 
I^m going to say, who will be listening (reading), and nothing makes sense to 
me at all^-espaclally Gestalt Theory, 

Everything you will ever need to know about Gestalt Theory and its 
application is contained In the preceding paragraph. 

I €un remembering thisi The other day, a young fellow walked into the 
Counseling Center and said to the secretary, ”Can I talk to somebody?*’ It 
was my **open office hours ' so she sent him on In. 

Cl; Is it okay if I come in? 

li You’re asking me a question. 

Cl: What? Oh Uhh, Are you Dr. Gulnan? 

1 % I am Jim Gulnan 

(I extended a hand, noticed a cold and clingy hand touching, not grasping, my 
own, sat down again, and began to focus upon what I was noticing about him. 

He looked around hesitantly, and sort of slithered into a chair, looked briefly 
at me, turned his eyes away, waited, glimpsed back at me, looked doXfmward, 
spoke In a voice that seemed hlgh-^pitched and unmatehing the rest of his 
appearance) . 

Cl; Well, M I suppose to just start talking? 

(I was aware of a voice within me saying, *'Damn questlona'*. 

Cl; Uhhhh....D o you want me to tell you what my problem Is? 

(I was aware of his posture, which was sitting, bent almost double, leaning 
forward) 

1; Be aware of the position of your body^ 

Cl; Huh? Oh*. (Straightening up) 1 always sit like this. 

I: I didn't ask you to change, I asked you to be aware. 

Cl; What does that mean? 

I; Assume that position again. Yeah, like that. Say what it feels like* 

Cl; Like I'm all bent up. Like I'm reaching or something. 
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I; Exaggerate- the position. Push It. Wiat's that like? 

Gli Like I'm really trying. .. .Like I'm really reaching; I'm afraid if 1 
reach out. I’ll fall. 

Is Fall. 

Cl : Huh? 

I: Reach out and see what happens. If you fall, fall. 

Cl: (extending his arms toward me reaches out, topples off chair onto his 

hands and knees) Now what? 

I ; I'Jhat do you want? 

Cl; (on hands and knees , looking at floor) I want to get up. 

I: Wao's stopping you. 

Cl: Uhhh. Well (suddenly stands and sits down on the chair) You know, 

I don’t know whether we're playing some kind of silly game or realjx 
talking about my problem. 

Ii Both. 

Cl: (laughing) Yeah. 

All the things that can be truthfully said about Gestalt Therapy in a 
paper like this are so trite that I smile as I consider them. Things like; 

Everything that needs to be known about a client, everything about his 
"problem", what he wants from you, how he needs to grow, what he needs to work 
on is immediately apparent. All you as counseior have to do is stop trying to 
figure him out and see, listen, smell, touch, and sense, and you 11 be right 
there with him. 

Any experience that your clients need to deal with will take place in 
your office. 
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Any feelings, attitudes^ difficulties, or areas that your clients need 
to work on will be expressed as soon as you allow them to be expressed- If 
y)ur people aren^t growing fast enough for you^ Jt is you that need to change, 

There are two times in a person’s life that never need to be dealt with 
to effect therapeutic change — The past and the future. 

By being aware of the prasant^ I am able to change the present. Awarenass 
of the present is tbc baginning and focus of therapeutic change ^ personal 
growth V and self development- It is Impossible to put too much emphasis upon 
'‘Awareness of the now.” 

Right now^ I am being aware of ray penchant for preaching, I am preaching 
at your and I am thinking I don^t want to do that, I won’t- 



It^s the second interview. Alice had come in the week before j started to 
complain about something or others and spent most of the hour crying — soTnetlmes 
tearfully, sometimes manipulatlvely--”, I am aware as she enters that I like 
her being here. 

Cl: Hi, 



I: Howdy, You’re looking pretty. 



Cl : Oh j Thanks 

Pause 

Cl: There you go again. Staring at me. Geeg, you make me nervous the way 

you look. 



Fausa 



Cl: I guess I*va bean feeling better since last week, Geez, does everybody 

cry that much in here? 

Pause 



Cl: Y’know, 1 don’t know what I’m supposed to say. I’m trying. Like I told 

you, 1 don’t know what I should do. It’s likes well, you just can’t 
do what you want to. 
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I: 


I can’t? 






Cl: 


Wells you knowj you 






I: 


I do? (interrupting) 






Clt 


You can't Just go around telling people what you think. 






li 


1 can't? 






Cl: 


Well, I mean I can' t. . .well , you know, ,, .well, what do 
should do. 


you 


think I 


I: 


I'd like to tall you what my rules are. All you have to 
language. 


do 


la change your 


Cl: 


My language? 






I; 


Yeah, I’m noticing that you got bad language l^ile we' 

least, I'll enforce my rules. And they are: 


re 


together at 



You* re not supposed to say "supposed to" (and you gotta stop saying 
"got to") 

You should never say "should" 

You can't say "can't' 

And no "buts" 

Cl: Well what should I say? 

I: You said, "should". 

Cl: Oh, , , but 

I: (Interrupting) You said "but* 

Cl: Look, I can't Just,... 

I; You said "can't'’ 

I told you that when we're together. I'll enforce them. I suggest that 
you follow the same rules when we're not together. EKpecially when you’re 
talking to yourself. 

Pause 

Cl: Well, what do you think? 

I: and my last rule is that I don't answer questions. 

Cl: If you're not going to answer my questions, then how do you expect to 

help me? 

O 
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l! That’s a question. 

Clt Hellj holy cow^ Do you mean. ...I mean? Well... 

But why. .opps. (laushing) Then I can’t say anything. 

Say what you’re feeling. 

Cl: Right now I’m confused. 

It Be your ccnfusion. Say what it’s saying to you. 

Pause 

Cl: I don’t want to cry again. 

1 Be aware of hov7 you are stopping yourself. 

CL? I... I... Ohi shit. It’s Just not worth it. (crying) 

I: What’s ”it”? 

Cl: What? 

1: You said, ”lt’a not worth it' . What does the ”it'’ refer to? 

Cl : Me .... * (Crying) 

If Ssy, ”I’m not worth it*’ 

Cl: I’m not worth it 

I : Again 

Cl: I’m not worth it. I’m not..-, (stops crying) That’s not true. I am 

worth it. 



I rather think that the Bahavioriats are right whan they aay that ’’talking 
never helped anyone”. Put another way, it goes, ’’verbal therapy does not work”. 
If the statement la valid, it becomes necessary fo;:r us counselors to wonder 
just what in the world we are doing in our offices all day. That’s a pretty 
good thing to wonder about- It leads to a number of intaresting questions, 

(I do allow questions when dealing with things ''professional or scientific”^ 

I just think they don’t belong in personal relationships“**especially therapeutic 
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relationships). Questions like: Then how come ray clients get better, and 

sometimes so soon? Questions like: If lt*s not talking that helps, then 

what does? Questions like: How is it then, that I can point to some very 

meaningful ways that I have personally experienced myself changing, and such 
changes are always related to and associated with persons I have known? 

I am quite Impressed with the fact that most people I know remember almost 
nothing from their introductory course in psychology. However, these same people 
seem able to remember with amazing frequency that 'Gestalf' has got something 
to do with perception, and that the terms "figure and ground" have got some- 
thing to do with it. Such selective remembering tempt one to offer a psycho- 
analytic explanation about it must be valid because it Is remembered. Or 
better yet, the whole figure-ground notion Is probably one of those things 
that we each know at a not so conscious level (ground) and the learning of it 
only brought Into figure what we already knew. 

No wonder Fritz called psychological theory "elephant shit the biggest 
kind of all". 

Gestalt is not anti-intellectual ; rather. Gestalt recognizes that cognitive 
functioning is only one aspect of the configuration that is human personality. 
T.Jhen thinking becomes separated from feeling, then the gestalten is Incomplete 
and the person becomes aware of feeling ’'untogether or as though he has a 
"problem". The ''problem" Is not an historical event. The "problem" is not a 
traumatic early childhood experience, or a broken home, or a situational crisis. 
The ''problem" is that the person is not together | is not integrated, and the 
"dis-integratedness" is blocking the person from functioning in a desired 
manner. Talking about the problem does not put the person back together again. 

VJhat does facilitate change is integration. And 
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Talking Per se does nothing. 



what facilitates Integration Is the experiencing of that which Is dis-integrated . 
As I allow myself to experience and own those aspects of my person which I am 
dis-integratlng from myself, as I allow the ’’ground" of my present to mold with 
the figure of my present, then I am together with ray self. Then I function as 
I choose. Then I feel alive and healthy. 

The emphasis of what I am saying here is upon the experiencing of 
feelings, "Experiencing feelings" is usually categorically opposite from 
"talking about feelings". Thus, while talking about what I feel, won't help, 
feeling what I feel, puts me In charge, and allows a new choice to iie made. 

This is an extremely important point, and it is a point that many counselors 
get a little uncomfortable with. If true — and I think it is, then probably the 
most frequent mistake that counselors make is when they ask their client L 
talk about what they feel. 

If the client says, "I'm angry and the counselor says, "Talk about 
your anger"; the client and counselor have neatly avoided an opportunity for 
growth. 

If the client says, "I'm sad", and the counselor replies (with much 
empathy) "Tell me about the things that make you sad", the counselor has 
avoided dealing with the client ' s feelings . 

If the client speaks about loneliness, and the counselor respoi.Js by 
doing nothing more than speaking about his own loneliness, then counselor and 
client have only colluded to prove that nobody can change. 

kThat Is the alternative? Rogers talks about therapy as a process. 

Namely, one feeling elicits another which results In a new conflict assoelated 
with new feelings, and on It goes. Gestalt focuses upon new configurations 
which have continuously newly-produced figure and ground. Living Involves 
allowing the process to continue to completion. Thus, by expressing what 
is felt, a new configuration will emerge, which allows for a new expression, 
which then completes Itself. To cut off the process only results In new 
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'^finished businass'% and to avoid an expression of feelings prevents the 
completion and stops the person from growth. 



(1 am aware of a ‘’stuckness’* with Joan. I am aware that I am thinking that 

she needs to gat angry, and I am ware that she always seems to get coy and 

seductive when I sensing that sh^:i^s feeling anger.) 

Clt Are you going to sleep? Oh, I forgot, no questions .. .You look like you’re 
going to sleep. 

I: I’m feeling like we’re stuck. I’m getting bored, and It doesn’t seem like 

anything is happening. I’d be better off sleeping - 

Cl: Don’t let me disturb you, after all, I only came here for help. Aren’t 

you going to help me? 

I: Question* 

Cl: This is some kind of a g^e you’re playing with me. Well, I don’t know 

what good this all is doing me anyway. 

I: Your voice sounds angry. Your face looks like you*’ re pleading with me. 

Clt Don’t you think I have a right to be angry? 

I: Question. 

Clf. Alright, so I’m angry^Bo what? 

I: Express it. 

Cl: How? (glaring) 

I: Question. 

Cl: Ohhhhhhl (Jumps up and shoves me — hesltantly“then looks sweetly seductive. 

I shove her back against a wall. She lunges at me and we fall to the 
floor struggling. I am suddenly aware that It’s a phony fight, and say, 
’’This Is the seKiest fight I’ve ever been in”. Just as suddenly, I am 
aware that the fight Is no longer phoney* In a few minutes, I quit, 
exhausted . 

Cl: I never knew I could get so angry. I never teew I could hate. But when 

you said that”"”about it being sexy’^^I I.*. I guess I always 

had my sax to fall back on with men, and I,,,well*.* 
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Background 

The early history of the Counseling Center at Bowling Green State University 
becoming a Growth Center is reported by Foulds & Guinan (1969 Si 1970.) Ainong the 
recommendations and progrMS described as broadening the offerings of a Growth 
Center are Focus Groups. 

The thinking behind offering Focus Groups came out of the notion that there 
are many persons in the University community who view the traditional services 
offered by the Counseling Center as unrelated to their needs- Even some of the 
more recent group approaches are seen as unattractive to many • By offering a group 
eKperlence with a focal theme (such &s a Yoga Workshops Dream Seminar 5 Games 
People Play? etc-)^ it was thought that a wider segment of the population would 
be attracted to learning about particular topics on areas of their existence* 

The selection of a topic for a Focus Group is generally based on Interest 
and belief* The group experience is most likely to be successful when the person 
conducting the group is interested in and believes in the growth facilitating 



potential of the topic. 

Such an Interest and belief in the use of art existed in the author and was 
inspired Into action by an article by Denny (1969) . 

This Tjriter conducted a Self-’Discovery Through Art group during the middle 
quarter of the academic year. Firsts he contacted members of the University s 
Art Department to find someone Interested in collaborating in the project- Then* 



some tentative plans were formulatad. 

Finding a suitable room was impossible- Ideally ^ a spacious room with work 
tables j, storage space, a sink and water, and cleanable floors was sought. The 
group ended up meeting in a relatively small (12* x 24*) group room with a car- 

a 

gpj^^peted floor In the Counseling Center. To protect the carpet, a room-slzed^ar- 
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paulin x^as purchased. 

The group met for txjo afternoon hours a week for six weeks of the quarter. 
This allowed the first two x^eeks of the quarter for publicity. A reporter from 
the school newspaper was invited to write a story about it and a ditto was pre- 
pared describing the what, when, and where of the group. Interested participants, 
regardless of recognized artistic talent, were invited to attend and wear old 
clothes . 

The first session convened with twelve students, the x<rriter, and Mrs. Mary 
Wolfe from the art faculty. After some initial discussion/lecturing about this 
not being an eKperience to teach/learn art technique, that what is sought are 
personally meaningful eKpressions, that there is no such thing as a '’rlght‘' or 
*’wrong,‘‘ '*good” or "bad” production, and some encouragement to "floxf with the 
experience," plastic buckets, wheat paste, water, and tempera colors were pro- 
vided to begin mixing some finger paint. 

It XiTas believed (and confirmed) that finger paint was a good beginning raedium 
to use. This medium encourages slugginess, non-evaluation, lack of planning, the 
use of free-f lox^ing bodily movements, and regression. After several individual 
productions, two or more person creations were encouraged. I'Jhat gradually evolved 
was that everyone used the finger paint medium to relate to and be In contact X57ith 
each other, both on paper and on each other. The net result Xi7as a fun, freeing, 
messy, encouraging experience. 

The merium employed in the following session was continuous line drawings. 
With paper and crayon or felt tipped pens, the participants ware Instructed to 
draw other persona in the group with one continuous line* Variations to this 
activity include drawing more than one parson, drawing a continuous line hijsaan 
figure while blindfolded, and coloring in the outlines drawn. 

As the members completed their drawings, they x^ere encouraged to discuss them 
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with the person (s) they drew. This was done to provide an aKperience in sharing 
perceptions of one another. For example, the shapes and colors drawn frequently 
had some significance to the way the creator viewed the subject* 

The next x^eek provided two contrasting experiences. First, people were in- 
structed t© draw a series of criss-crossing lines across the length and width of 
the paper. Then they colored in the resulting boxes x^ith crayon. This gave them 
an experience of carefully controlled coloring, intentional color selection and 
balancing, and an opportunity to completely cover up the piece of paper. In con- 
trast to this a series of musical selections were played and, on large sheets of 
paper, each person spontaneously selected colors and recorded their responses to 
the beat and/or mood of the music. 

The next meeting occurred Just before Valentine Day and everyone agreed 
that it would be fun to make Valentine^s cards using typing paper and felt-tip pens. 
Each person made a personalized card for every other person, including one for 
themselves, and each described the meaning of the card as it applied to the re- 
cipient . 

The fifth meeting revolved around "self portraits." In order to minimize 
structure and encourage as wide a variety and range of productions as possible, 
the members were encouraged to spend a few minutes in self— contemplation. It was 
suggested that they spend about ten minutes focusing on themselves, tuning in on 
how they felt about their "self," how they experienced their "self" in relation 
to their world, etc. Additionally, they were encouraged to have fantasies, imagine 
colors, shapes, sizes, etc., that somehow fit their experience of "self." When 
they felt flllad-up with this eKperlence of "self," they were instructed to create 
as many and varied pictures as they wanted that portrayed their "self." 

The final meeting incorporated the use of acrylic paints and the produc- 
tion of a group painting. 

O 
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These then were the activities employed in conducting this group. The 
writer believes that it will be helpful to others interested in conducting such 
a group to offer some evaluative comnents about the experience. 

Evaluat Ive Conimen ts 

There were two nialn things that, to the writer, seemed to interfere with 
this group experience being as good as it might have been. 

The first of thsse, as mentioned previously , was the meeting room# The room 
in which the group met was too small so that the participants were constantly in 
each others^ way. There were no work tables ^ no place to store things, no clean^ 
up facillttea, and care had to be constantly eKercised to avoid messing up the 
room. 

The second area of difficulty could probably have been dealt with more ef“ 
fectively. The writer frequently exparienced frustration at the conclusion of 
sessions over the small amount of interactions among the participants. Compared 
to other group experiences the author has conducted, there was relatively little 
sel f "^disclosure , working with self, or personally meaningful Interactions in this 
group. There seemed to be two related interferences to these kinds of growth*' 
facilitating exper iences • 

The first of these seemed to be a problem of timing. Each person completed 
his production (s) at a different rate,| some sooner and some much later. This 
meant that there were rarely times when everyone was free at the same time to 
attend to or share with the others . It is believed that this could probably have 
been dealt with by Imposing more time structure on the group, l.e*, by setting 
time limits for the various production and setting time aside specifically for 
discussion. This potential remedy was not accomplished due to the second ^d re- 
lated problem that the establishment or Imposition of structure is a very discom- 
forting experience for the writer. 

O 
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On tbs positive side of this experience were the many delightfully creative 
production of the participants. Most of the persons were frankly pleased xo^ith 
and proud of x^hat they were able to create. 

There was also an admirable spirit of cooperation and sharing in that the 
participants were required to provide their oim materials, 

AlsOj despite the author's frustration , there were moments of genuine joy, 
fun, and meaningful sharing. For example, the initial finger-painting session was 
a good beginning and the exchange of Valentine’s cards led to many worthwhile 
interactions. There were other times, too, which lead to the conclusion that 
this was and is a worthwhile Focus Group, 
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A REVIEW OF PMSONAL RESEARCH 
ON EXPERIENTIAL-GESTALT mOWm GROUPS 
Malvin L* Foulda 
Bowling Green State University 

I am a counseling psychologist in a university aousseltng center, co- 
director of AMAJIE: The Institute of Human Relatedness, a growth center In 
Bowling Green, Ohio, and director of AMAEE of Boston, I am strongly committed 
to my own growth and to fostering growth in others, and much of my professional 
time Is spent In providing opportunities for personal growth and learning 
through gamapus kinds of group activities. I am also highly Interested in the 
scientific study of the affects of growth group activities, and a portion of my 
professional time is ccitEsitted to this endeavor • I believe that It it extremely 
important that professional persons in the human potential movement take respon- 
sibility for Investigating the Impact of their activities so that they may 
discover strengths and weaknesses in their programs, so that they may Improve 
the quality of their professional services, and so that they may then share 
their findings and learning with others. This, I believe, is the kind of pro-* 
fesslonal contribution that is particularly essential at this time in the 
**growth movement” when experimentation, innovation, and creativity are the usual, 

I have advocated the growth center model (Foulds & Gulnan, 1969) for the 
provision of counseling and psychological services in educational institutions. 
On the college or university campus, the growth center is a proactive agency 
that provides a wide variety of educative, developmental, and remedial services 
designed to foster increased levels of self-actualization and hiiraan effective- 
ness, expansion of human awareness and htnaan exparlencing, and maxlmvni develop- 
ment of hmnan potentials. This model ie currently being Implemented at Bowling 
Green State University (Foulds, 1971c; Foulds & Gulnan, 1970), and the present 
paper Is a review of research and evaluative programs some colleagues and I 
have conducted to assess the effectiveness of group approaches to fostering 
individual growth and personal learning* The present paper will be limited to 
the effects of two types of group activities, the weekly personal growth group 
and the marathon growth group, forms of experiential learning which focus on 
expanded awareness of self and environment. Increased authenticity, and more 
effective Interpersonal communication* 
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The Process of an Experlentlal-Gastalt Growth Group 

Before coiranunleatlng the results of my research In this particular area, I 
would like to describe. If only somewhat briefly, the kinds of experiences I 
refer to when I use the term **eKperlentlal-Gestalt growth group.** This Is Im- 
portant, for all growth groups or encounter groups do not provide the same set 
of experiences leading to Identical results. Group leaders and/or facilitators 
provide differential stimuli for group members and Initiate different forms of 
group process which may yield differential outcomes, and the process herein 
described is a apeciflc form of group process facllttated by specific leaders 
whose orientation is exparlentlal-Gestalt . 

The experlentlal-Gestalt growth group (Foulds, 1971b) Is a relatively un- 
structured group experience with emphasis on the exploration and ^presslon of 
hera-and-now feelings concerning self and other group members. The facilitator- 
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leader-teacher-paraon attempts to keep the focus of the group on what on 

awareness of organismic experiencing and Intrapersonal and interpersonal procassas, 
and on awareness of ways in which we prevent ourselves from feeling, moving, and 
living more fully and honestly* Discussion of historical taaterial (psychological 
archeology) is discouraged, and group tnembers are encouraged to live as fully as 
possible in the present ongoing situation, to learn to stay in the ''continuum of 
awareness," and to relate authentically in the now# The facilitator-leader- 
teacher»person attempts to create a psychological envlroranent of safety and trust 
in which each person might feel Increasingly free to risk bt^ing transparently real, 
to trust his feelings, to communicate his needs and prafarancas openly and 
honestly, to be more aware o| his personal freedom and the responsibility associ- 
ated with this, and to be more fully alive and more fully Integrated. Partici- 
pants are urged to "talk straight" at all times (with directness, clarity, and 
congruence) , to bacoma awara of and to "own" their manipulative behaviors (so 
that these may then change) , and to discover ways in which their intended 
"helpfulnass" (Helpful Henrys and Helpful Henriettas) sometimes Inhibits growth 
and change In another parson# They are also encouraged to become increasingly 
aware of internal sensations and the reflexive muscle movements associated with 
these (and also of the antagonistic muscle movements that prevent bodily movement 
and the release of inner tensions) , to develop behavioral flexibility (to learn 
to respond behavlorally to feallngs In a wide variety of ways so that the prob- 
ability of releasing tension, excess energy, and axcltement in an appropriate, 
nondestructive, and satisfying manner can be increased), and to develop closer 
contact with the external environment through sharpened aensory awareness. Group 
members are invited to remove their social masks, to reduce their phony game-play- 
ing, and to begin communicating openly, directly, and authentically. At appropri- 
ate times the group facllltator-leadar-teachar-person uses a variety of ^achniqes 
including sensory awareness exerclaea, nonverbal exercises, Gestalt awareness 
training, psychodrama, guided fantasy, directed daydreams, and psychomotor experi- 
ences to help group members experience more fully in awareness (in the foreground) 
what had previously bean In the background of unawareness. Special emphasis is 
placed on awareness of one’s decision-making process, on the importance of choosing 
in awareness, and on accepting personal rasponalblllty for one’s choices. 

Weekly Growth Groups 

In an early study (Foulds, 1970), I Investigated changes in scores on the 
Personal Orientation inventory (P0I| Shostrom, 1966), a measure of salf-actuall- 
zatlon (Maslow, 1962) following a parsonal growth group of nine weekly sessions. 
Subjects were 19 collage students who were divided Into two subgroups and met for 
a 4-hour period each week in the evening for nine weeks. The POI was administered 
before and after the group experience. An equal number of subjects were selected 
for a nontreatment group controlled for sex and pretest scores on the Inner Direc- 
tion and Tima Competence scales of the POI (all 150 Items in the Inventory) * Ex- 
perimental group mean scores changed in a positive direction following the growth 
group eKperience on all 12 POI scales, and statistically significant changes 
(£ <*05) were observed on 8 of 12 scales (6 at the *001 level) , Significant changes 
occurred on the POI scales that pa seas the following personality characteristic as 
(a) feelings or attitudes of personal freedom or independence and Internal direc- 
tion based upon inner motivations rather than upon external expectations and in- 
fluences (Inner Direction) ; (b) flexibility In the application of values and re- 
duced compulslvlty and dogmatism as wall as Increased ability to sltuatlonally or 
eKistentially react without blind or rigid adherence to principles (Exlstentlallty) | 
(c) awareness of and sensitivity to one’s own needs and feelings (Feeling Reactiv- 
ity) j (d) ability to express feelings In spontaneous action (Spontaneity) ; (a) 
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acceptance of self in spite of weaknesses and deficiencies (Self*Acceptance) ; 

(f) ability to transcend dichotomies and to see opposites in life as meaningfully 
related (Synergy); (g) ability to accept one -a natural aggressiveness (Aggression); 
and (h) ability to develop intimate meaningful relationships with other himaan 
beings that are unencLnnbered by eKpeGtations and obligations (Capacity for Intimate 
Gpntact) . No significant changes occurred in mean scores of the control group, 

I later (Foulds, 1971d) conducted a further examination of the effects of 
an ongoing growth group on levels of self-aetua 11 nation of collage students. 

Fifteen students met for one 4%-hour period par week for eight weeks and complated 
the POI at the beginning of the first session and one week following the last 
session. An equal ntimber of subjects were selected for a nontreatment group eon* 
trolled for sex and pretest scores on the POI- Findings disclosed that all 12 
POI mean scores of the eKperlmental group changed in a positive 
significant changes (p^*05) occurred on 8 of 12 scales (5 at the .001 level). 

These were the seme eight scales that yielded algnlflcant positive changes in 
mean scores in the previous study (Foulda 1970) . Since POI scale scores are un- 
likely to be inflated by the conscious or unconscious attempts of naive subjects 
to make a good impression (Foulds 6 warehlme^ 1971a) ^ are unrelated to social 
desirability responding (Foulds 6? Waratolme, 1970; Warahlme €c Foulds, 1972), are 
inversely related to scores on the Represaion-SensitlEation scale of the ^^ff'I 
(Foulds & Warehlme, 1971b) , and correlate with internal control of reinforcament 
on the Internal-External scale (Warehlme Foulds, 1971), these findings are es- 
pecially meaningful. The nontreatmant group demonstrated no significant changes. 

In another study, I hypothaslaad that the degree of affect that college 
students attach to perceptions of themselves and others on semantic differential 
rating scales (positive self-description) would change significantly in a posi- 
tive direction following a growth group experience of six weekly sessions of four 
hours each and then tested this hypothesis (Foulds, 1972). The experimental 
group consisted of 14 college students who completed the Affect Scale (Girona, 

1969) at the beginning of the first group session and one week following the last 
session. Findings revealed significant positive changes in mean ratings of 
Myself (p<^01). Others (£^.05), and Myself plus Others (p^.Ol) for the experi- 
mental group. No significant changes occurred in the mean scores of a nontreat- 
ment group controlled for sex and desire to participate in a weekly growth group* 

1 have also investigated (Foulds, 1971a) the effects of a weekly growth 
group experience on generalised locus of control expect ancles as measured by the 
Internal-External scale (I-E; Rotter, 1966). The control dlffisnslon distributes 
individuals along a continuum with regard to a generalized expectancy which relates 
to whathar or not the individual possesses or lacks power over what happens to 
him and to the degree to which he accepts personal responsibility for hts be- 
havior and life experiences. The Internally oriented individual perceives re- 
inforcements to be contingent upon his own behavior and positive and/or negative 
events to be consequences of his own actions while the exteriially oriented in- 
dividual perceives reinforcements to be unrelated to his own behavior and there- 
fore beyond personal control and personal responsibility. An experimental group 
of 29 students were divided into two subgroups and met for one 4%-hour period per 
week in the evening for eight weeks. As predicted, locus of control expectancies 
were significantly altered (^^,001) In the direction of Internallty, No sig- 
nificant changes were found for a uontraatment group controlled for sex and pre- 
test scores on the 1‘^E scale. 
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Marathon Growth Groups 



Since Bach (1966) and Stoller (1967) first introduced liarathon Group Dynamics, 
the use of marathon group experiences has been frequently publlctgad but inf re- 
quently studied. A marathon is a time-extended growth group ek<partence that may 
meet for an entire weekend with breaks for sleeping or for a 20 to 30 hour con- 
tinuous period of time. Bach (1966) has defined the marathon group as a group 
practlcmn in intitnate, authentic^ hisnan Interaction which facilitates in the par- 
ticipants a transition from self -defensive alienation and exploitative game^playing 
to transparency and psychological Intimacy through genuine encounter. Following 
are the results of several marathon group studies that are part of our large scale 
research program designed to dtudy the effects of personal growth groups* 

We ^Gulnan & Foulds, 1970) have reported the results of an investigation of 
the effects of a 48-hour weekend marathon group on levels of self-actualization 
as measured by the POl* The experimental group consisted of 10 college students 
who completed the POI before and after the weekend marathon. Results revealed that 
significant positive changes (£"^«05) occurred in mean scores on 7 of 12 POI 
scalas (Inner Direction, Existentiallty, Feeling Reactivity, Spontaneity, Self- 
Acceptance, and Capacity for Intimate Contact at the ,01 level; Aggression at the 
,05 level) for the experimental group. There were no significant changes for a 
nontraatmest control group. 

We have also investigated the effects of a 24-hour marathon growth group on 
the degree of affect that Individuals attach to perceptions of themselves and 
others (Foulds, Girona, £e Gulnan, 1970), Sixteen college students responded to 
semantic differential rating scales (fiffefct Scale) measuring attitudes towatd 
self and others before and one week following the marathon group experience. An 
equal number of subjects controlled for sex, age, and desire to participate in a 
marathon group formed a nontreatmant control group. Results disclosdd significant 
positive changes In mean ratings of Myself (£-<,001), Others (p<#005), and 
Myself plus Others (£-^-001) for the expertmental group. Of the 16 subjects, 

14 ratings of Myself , 13 of Others , and 15 of Myself plus Others showed change 
in a positive direction on posttests. Changes in control group mean scores 
were nonsignificant. 

Changes in generalised locus of control ^pectancles as measured by the I-E 
scale as a result of a 24-hour marathon group have also been studied (Foulds, 
Gulnan, & Warehime, 1970s). The experimental group consisted of 15 college stu- 
dents who completed the I-E scale before and one week following a 24-hour mara- 
thon group, A nontreatment group controlled for sex, age, and desire to partici- 
pate in a marathon group also completed the I-E scale two times, a week apart. 
Findings revealed that locus of control expectancies were significantly altered 
(^^01) In the direction of increased Internality* No significant changes were 
found in the nontreatment control group. 

The effects of a marathon group on scores on the Dogmatism Scale (DS; 

Rokeach, 1960) have been investigated by my colleagues and I (Foulds, Qulnan, 6c 
warehime, 1970b), The DS consists of 40 items that measure individual differences 
in openness or closedness of belief systems. Rokeach suggests that a high score 
on the DS indicates a closed way of thinking, an authoritarian outlook on life, 
an intolerance toward those with opposing beliefs, and a sufferance with those 
with similar beliefs. Fifteen experimental subjects completed the DS before and 
one week following a 24-hour marathon growth group, and results indicated that a 
significant positive change <2 <»01) occurred in the mean score of participants 
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in th6 direction of open beliefs* No significant changes were found for a non- 
treatment group controlled for eexs age^ and deatra to participate in a 24-hour 
tnarathon group. 

Our first six month follow*-up study (Foulds, Wright, & Gulnan, 1970) was 
conducted to determine the self-reports of 15 college students who had partici- 
pated in a 24 -hour marathon group with regard to their perceptions of the value 
and impact of the group experience upon their lives. Six months following the 
marathon group each subject had an individual semi -structured personal Interview 
with one of the researchers (JGW) who was unknown to the subjects, and these 30-45 
minute interviews were tape-recorded for later analysis. The Interviews were 
centered around 13 questions, and the interviewer encouraged as much free re- 
sponse as possible and then reflected these responses to encQurage deeper self- 
exploration and to ensure more valid information. Findings revealed that the 
self-reports were extremely positive with regard to the percaived value of the 
group experience. The subjects saw the group as a highly valtiable personal 
growth and learning experience, and they described specific overt behavior changes 
to demonstrate this growth and learning. The kinds of change reported by the 
subjects Included Increased awareness of and contact with inner feelings, greater 
spontaneity, a tendency to live more fully In the here-and-now, graater openness 
and honesty. Increased feelings of self-confidence and trust In self and others, 
graater acceptance of self and others, and increased feelings of empathy for and 
identification with other human beings. All subjects reported positive changes 
in the ways they view and feel about themsalves, in level of overall personal 
functioning, and in the quality of their interpersonal relationships. 



Stmiary 

The findings reported above support the proposition that the experlentlal- 
Gestalt growth group Is an effective method for fostering the process of per- 
sonal growth and experiential learning in relatively haalthy, growth-seeking 
individuals. While the results herein reported come from studies of young 
college-age adults, it is my experience that similar kinds of changes seem to 
occur with participants of other ages, both older and younger. 

The emerging gestalt containing both objective and subjective criteria re- 
garding the effects of this form of group process indicates that participants 
seem to change in the following ways; (a) a tendency to live more fully in the 
here-and-now; (b) increased feelings of self-support and inner direction; 

(c) more open belief systems; (d) increased empathy for and broader identification 
with other human beings; (e) closer contact with one's own needs and feelings and 
greater spontaneity in expressing feelings; (f) increased self-acceptance; (g) 
a tendency to be synergistic and to see oppoaltes in life as meaningfully related; 
(h) increased awareness and acceptance of one's natural aggressiveness; (1) abil- 
ity to establish intimate relationships with other peraons; (J) more positive 
views of self and others; (k) increased feelings of personal control and personal 
responsibility; <1) greater openness and honesty; (m) increased self-eoncfidence; 
(n) greater trust In self and others; (o) increased personal effectiveness; and 
(p) improved interpersonal relationships. Both the weekly and the marathon growth 
group seem to foster similar kinds of psychological growth and change. 

Many improvements in research design are essential if we are to Improve our 
understanding of group processes. The problem of assessing outcome is a complex 
one, indeed, and the possibilities for generalization of results are limited. 

The precise causes of the observed positive changes reported here are open to 
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speculation; therefore ^ future research efforts should attempt to manipulate the 
independent variables of differential time-structures , group facilitators^ and 
forms of treatment in order to isolate and dstarmlna those factors which are 
reliably associated with constructive personality and behavior change of group 
members. Also, measurements or ratings of actual out ^ of-* group behaviors may be 
a more valid procedure than assessing the self-report which la a subjective cri- 
terion that may contain possible conscious or unconscious distortions. Continued 
observation of the postgroup behavior of group members by persons not involved 
in the group experience would be helpful in assessing the transfer of learning 
to real life situations^ the long term effects of growth groups, and permanent 
changes In overall level of functioning* We must also begin to study individual 
cases within a group (rather than simply the group mean) if ws are to unravel the 
many knots that block our understanding of the effects of group phenomena and if 
we are to discover Individual differences that are pradtctlve of positive outcome 
of group experience. My colleagues and I have collected data from 10 additional 
research Investigations of growth groups in which we have improved upon owe re- 
search designs and sought to answer additional questions. These studies are in 
various stages of preparation for publication and will be completed within the 
next year* I Invite you to write to me If you would like to be on our mailing 
list to receive copies of our research reports as these are available. 



In summary, the integrated person is organlsmically balanced and has the 
capacity to experience in awareness intellectually, emotionally, and senaorially. 
The goal of the experiential-Qestalt growth group experience Is to foster more 
whole, fully integrated, real, and authentic persons who are willing to accept 
themselves and to take responsibility for their lives. The research findings 
herein reviewed suggest that this approach may effectively facilitate the self- 
actualization and psychological development of '-normal,-' growth-seeking individuals. 
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The process of Gestalt drsOTwork is one of the most important contributions of 
Fritz Peris, the founder of Gestalt therapy. Dreams are our Tnost spontaneous pro- 
ductions, and each dre^n is In fact a personal work of art. Freud called the dream 
the ”royal road to the unconscious $ and Peris stated that the dream is really the 
"royal road to integration.” The psychoanalytic approach to vurklng with a dream 
is to tnake it an Intellectual game by ^talking about,” theorizing, and interpreting 
its significance. The Gestalt approach is to understand the dream as a series of 
eKlstentlal messages to one’s self that can be received through the dramatic 
identification— enactment methods developed by Peris. In a dream one has a clear 
existential message of what is miaslng in his life, what he avoids doing, feeling, 
and living, and he has plenty of material to reaaslmilate and reovrei the alienated 
parts of himself. Gestalt dreamwork is an existential approach^ l.e. , the focus is 
on the total existence of a parson rather than dealing simply with his S 3 miptoms. 

I would like to describe to you this method for working with your own dreams 
or with those of your other parson. It is possible for you to work with yourself 
with your own dreams to a limited degree as a way of assimilating new material- It 
is better, however, to work with a partner, for at the most crucial points you will 
tend to become phobic and to avoid the most threatening parts of yourself. You 
will run away, get bored or sleepy, etc. A partner can see this phobic attitude 
and help you to be aware of avoiding missing parts ©f your personality, and thus 
your dreamwork will be more productive. I repeat, though, that you can achieve 
considerable increased personal integration by working alone. All the missing parts 
of your personality will appear in your dream. Each time you involve yourself in 
dreamwork you will assimilate some previously alienated part of yourself. Existen- 
tial messages will become clearer and clearer, and you will begin to discover and 
fill in the holes in your personality. 

The absolutely healthy personality (if one were to exist) would be completely 
in touch with himself and his environment, and he would be a "whole,* fully inte- 
grated person. The integrated person Is one who accepts himself and has a fluid 
perceptual field in which figure-ground relationships become sharply differentiated 
and whose motor behavior is well organized and directed toward the satisfaction of 
particular needs. The process of gestalt formation and destruction Is occurring 
smoothly and efficiently, and the person Is aware of relevant Information from 
within and without and makes choices that permit intelligent and appropriate behav- 
iors that are directed toward the satisfaction of needs. This process is called 
organismic self -regulation. In most peraons, however, this process is Interfered 
with to some degree, and needs are not satisfactorily fulfilled. This blocking of 
need fulfillment results in frustration, tension, and avoidance behaviors and pro- 
duces strange symptoms* Voids, holes, or blank spots appear in the personality 
whera something should be but is missing, and the symptoms of these holes are usu- 
ally Indicated by avoldanee . Some persons avoid seeing and have no eyes, others 
avoid hearang and have no ears, some have no genitals, some no self-supporting legs 
to stand on, others no heart, some no courage, some no amotions, etc. If I can 
become aware of what I avoid, what 1 flee from, then I have a clue as to the nature 
of my missing parts, the voids In isy personality , and a clue to the ways in which 
I keep myself from becoming a more complete parson and fulfilling my heeds in 



appropriate ways* The missing parts of my personality will appear In my dreams, 
and these can be reclaimed by dreamwork# 



Dreamwork can also help to complete what is called '^unfinished business” In 
Gestalt therapy. EmotionSs thoughts, and memories of past events that remain 
expressed In the organism due to repression, projection, or desensltization are 
unfinished business. We carry the past with us only so far as we have unfinished 
buslnaas, and dreamwork can complete and resolve unfinished business and free energy 
so that the individual can further actualize his potential and mobilize his resources 
for a more fully functioning existence# 

Gestalt dreamwork begins with the assumption that any and all parts of my dream 
are myself -projections of myself and fragments of my personality. All impoverish*^ 
raent of the personality comes Sbomt by avoidanca or salf**allenatlon or dissociation; 
l#e#, by dlsoxmlng parts of myself through the self-defeating mechanisms of repres- 
sion, projection, or desensltization. I fall to develop my full potential when I 
am not willing to accept myself, whan I do not allow myself to ba^ fully myself, 
when I continue to play phony roles and am split and disintegrated. The dream pro- 
vides an opportunity to recover my missing parts and to complete the Jigsaw puzzle 
of my self by recovering the projected, fragmented parts of my personality and re- 
owning my hidden potential that appears In the dream# During the process of Gestalt 
dreamwork, I discover (or uncover) my self, and awaranees is the means of discovery. 

Two basic kinds of dreams are wish fulfillment and frustration dreams (night- 
mares). The more split or fragmented a person is the more his dreams will be night- 
marish. The well- Integrated person doesn’t have nightmares* He attempts to fill 
In the holes in his personality and to cope with unfinished situations directly and 
Immediately during his waking hours. Recurring dreams are the most Important ones 
to work with. Wlien dream experiences occur repeatedly, this means that an important 
gestalt has not been closed# There is some unfinished business that demands com- 
pletion before It can recede into the background and cease to drain off energy. 

When I don’t remember my dre^s, this may mean that I am untdLlllng to face my ex- 
istence and that 1 am a phobic parson who fears life. One way I can work with my 
unremembered dre^s is to talk to my missing dreams , switch and become my missing 
dreams, and then engage In dialogue. Fraquently memories of past dreams will then 
flood in and can be worked with. 

Any dream that Is still remembered can be worked with through the Gestalt 
dreamwork process. All dreams contain unfinished, unasalmllated situations. If 
the dream is extremely long, use only a small part of the drama. First, attempt to 
bring the dream back to life. You can tell the dream In the past tense and then 
select out significant portions to relive in the present, or you can tell the entire 
dremn in the present tense as though it were happening now. If you do the former, 
you may want to write the entire dream down and make a list of all the details of 
the dream -persons, things, emotions, etc. Then, put your whole self into the 
dream and act It out -*psychodramatlze It in the present in a way that you are really 
involved. In the dream as though you were experiencing a real life situation. 
Become each parson, each thing, each emotion, etc| Identify with and really trans- 
form yourself into each different item and then express what you experience. Stop 
your thinking machine, and come to your senses and to your body, ’’pull yourself 
together.” Ham it up, use your magic. Involve yourself at the deepest level, and 
really become each Item In your dream. As full Identification Is achieved as you 
play and become each part of the dream, you will begin to recognize each part as a 
bit of yoursalff and that part will then become your own again. As reowner ship 
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occurs, you will begin to grow snd to gain in maturation and self-support and in 
freeing your potential for constructively relating with your world. 

Now have all the parts of your dream encounter each other. Switch back and 
forth between the parts, Idantlfying i^lth and being each item. Create a script and 
engage in dialogue between the different parts of the dream. Refrain from using 
your computer, and don’t program the interactions * Really feel what it is like to 
be each part, and be It as fully as possible ^ As you do this, always look for two 
opposing parts, for polarities, for parts that clash, and then stay with the en- 
counter between these two parte for a time. Remember, each part of the dream is 
yourself, a projection of yourself, and if you are inconsistent, contradictory, 
and/or conflicted, you will tap Into the eternal conflict game or the self-torture 
game. Engage in dialogue between the two polarities, slipping back and forth, 
being first one side and then the other. Identify as fully as possible with each 
side. You will find that the two parts always start out fighting xijlth each other, 
often bitterly. Let them fight and argue- Really throw yourself into the con- 
flict.’ Gradually, as the process of confrontation and encounter goes on, mutual 
learning begins to occur as the two parts begin to really ’’hear” each other. 

Slowly an understanding is achieved and each side begins to appreciate the other. 
This appreciation of differences leads to centering, to a oneness, and to an 
integration (to some degree) of the two opposing forces. Then the civil x^ar is 
completed (or reduced) , and additional energies are available to be used in relating 
with your world. Some civil x^^ars need several battles for the war to be completed 
and integration to be complete. 

Each bit of dreamwork leads to additional assimilation of projected, dlsoxjned, 
and alienated parts of the self. Each piece of self that you recover (or uncover) 
is like a piece of a jigsaw puzzle that is you and, when completed, forms a more 
whole, completely real person. Be aware of those parts of yourself that you have 
pushed out of your personality and then identify x^th the resistance, be it fully 
until it is yours and overcome^ and than be the previously alienated part until 
assimilation occurs. Enter and become what you are experiencing at each moment. 
Remember, the process of recovery is sometimes slow and painful. 

In addition to working with polarities ; listen for existential messages In 
your dreams. What meanings dc you experience as you identify with and be each 
part of your dream? kind of existence would you lead If you xmre each thing 

in your dream? Listen to yourself, to your voice (not just the words), be axmre 
of your body language (muscular tensions, movements, body positions) , and ^*hear^ 
the messages your body sends to you. Tune in to yourself I! Awaken and come to 
your senses. Hear, see, feel, experience your needs, and ^ real I Be your 
potential and axperlence a richer eKistence with deep personal experiences. 
vital and alive ’ Relive your dream as though it were your existence and see If 
you can understand and eKparience more of yourself and your life. Again, listen 
closely for existential measages. Hear the message of your dream. 

Frequently holes in the personality will become appare'^t In your dream. They 
appear as voids or blank spots s and when you are near these voids ^ you will get 
confused or nervous. This is the point of impasse where you avoid and become 
phobic and generate catastrophic fantasies. Watch for what is avoided in your 
dream, and then fill in the holes. Pay attention to what you are avoiding --having 
eyes, ears, legs, courage, etc. This is Xi?here a skilled partner Is essential. He 
will need to skillfully frustrate you in order to keep you at your dreamwork and 
to encourage you to remain at the Impasse point until you are able to achieve a 
breakthrough or to explode into previously unrecognized feelings. The hnpasse is 
O I crucial point md it can be broken only by you if you are to grow. At these 
ERXCients, you will find yourself attempting to manipulate support from your partner 



at such times, but if he genuinely cares for you and/or your grov?th,he will refrain 
himself from being a "Helpful Henry," and patiently frustrate you until you 
discover the way out of your dllemna and achieve Increased self-support and sext- 

actual iz at Ion . 

The Gestalt approach to dreamwork is an existential one that seeks to promote 
the growth process, develop the human potential, and foster personal responsibility 
The goal is more whole, fully integrated individuals who stand on their own two 
feet and take full responsibility for themselves and their lives. This kind of 
change occurs when I become what 1 aiP“—not when I try (trying is y ng) to ^ecome 
or role play what I am not. The goal is ^-actualization rather than self -image- 
actualization j 1. e., being what I am rather than living up to an image (my own or 
others) of what I "should" be. SElf-actualizatlon leads to maturation or the 
transition from environmental support to self-support and centeredness. The 
reowning of my senses and the reclaiming of my projections go hand-in-hand. I 
reasslmllate or taka back my projections by projecting myself completely into 
each part of my dream production. Each time I translate an it into an s 
I increase my vitality, enrich my existence, and actualize some new potential. 

These, then, are some of the fundamental or basic principles of Gestalt 
dreamwork. A complete and detailed description would require a lengthy book, 
a task for greater than 1 choose to accept at this time. 1 would recommend that if 
your Interest in dreamwork continues, contact the Growth Center in your area to 
determine if they offer Dream Workshops. (1 will offer one this summer throug 
MIARE: The Institute of Human Relatedness In Bowling Green, Ohio and another one 

in the fall through AMARE of Boston,) and enroll in one so that you may experience 
first hand this Gestalt approach to personal growth and self-discovery. 




